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that proposition good. It is a book that the preacher and teacher 
should read. 

George B. Foster. 
The University of Chicago. 



Foundations of Knowledge. In three Parts. By Alexander 
Thomas Ormond. New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xxvii+ 
528. $3. 

For two reasons this is one of the most noteworthy books of the 
year in the subject of philosophy. First, the author, like Mr. Bradley, 
Mr. Bosanquet, Professor Royce, and others, refuses to join any school 
of thought, and seeks to prove that reality, the absolute or the tran- 
scendent, by whatever name it be called, is not truth or goodness or 
beauty, but a unity of the three. Secondly, while recognizing and 
using the psychology of the day, he believes that it merely lays the 
foundations of philosophy. As against what he regards as the one- 
sided philosophies of Hegel and Spencer, he returns to Kant, with a 
leaning to Lotze. Not that he accepts Kant, but finds in him the most 
consistent precursor of the modern psychological view that truth is to 
be obtained by an analysis of primary psychical conditions. 

After an interesting historical retrospect, and critical references to 
sensationalists, rationalists, mystics, dialecticians, ontologists, and Mr. 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality (" one of the most notable contribu- 
tions to contemporary metaphysics," p. 30), Professor Ormond, fol- 
lowing Professor Dewey, argues that the simplest possible psychical 
state contains all the fundamental elements of experience, namely, dis- 
crimination, purpose, and feeling. "Just as it is possible to prove the 
absurdity of postulating absolute homogeneity of any state of matter 
that can be conceived as actual, so the supposition of an absolutely 
homogeneous consciousness, if we attempt to conceive it as real in any 
given case, will prove to be self-contradictory" (p. 37). Starting from 
the primary pulse or germ of conscious activity (Part I, chap, iv), the 
author proceeds (Part II) to evolve the "structural terms" or "cate- 
gories " of knowledge. He passes in review in successive chapters 
space and time, quantity and quality, cause, substance, and community 
or interaction, treating the " presentative " or " reflective " categories 
before the "volitional" or "dynamic." The theory that cause is, 
"from the genetic point of view," volitional is at least curious. "A 
boy or a savage endows things [which resist his will] with wills, and 
translates their experience into an exact counterpart of his own 
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As the boy grows older, he no longer endows the inanimate with con- 
scious will, but the notion of agency persists as the essential feature of 
the notion of cause" (p. 163). This looks like the retention of a 
superstition after its inadequacy has been recognized. From the pre- 
sentative and volitional categories the author passes on to the aesthetic 
category of congruity or unity, which is thoughtfully explained as 
implicit in the categories which precede. All three kinds of categories 
are concerned, so the author continues, almost exclusively with the 
objective world. Hence arises a fourth class of structural ideas, named 
individuality and personality, referring to the subject and also implied 
in the psychical germ. 

One whole province remains to be explored, the nature of the 
transcendent (Part III), and for the proper understanding of this 
topic the first two parts are necessary. The difficulty which faces 
Professor Ormond here is how to think the transcendent as involved 
in experience and yet as in any rightful sense transcendent. The 
author solves the problem by means of the idea of " absolute experi- 
ence," and lays down the proposition that "the transcendent is only 
transcendent in its relation to our finite relative experience, but is 
included in the notice of an absolute experience" (p. 366). Having 
thus established the transcendent as real, he treats of it with great ful- 
ness and interest under the titles : " The Transcendent Object (Cos- 
mology)," "The Transcendent Subject (Psycho-Theology)," "The 
Transcendent Ground of Religion" (three chapters), and "The Tran- 
scendent Ground of Ethics." 

Professor Ormond's book has the signal merit of compelling atten- 
tion and provoking discussion. But it is possible to ask if he has not 
borrowed too largely from genetic psychology, and if it really simpli- 
fies the problem to start from the imaginary experiences of a psychical 
germ. At any rate, he finds it necessary at times to appeal to a devel- 
oped or actual experience (pp. 263, 264). 

It would be interesting, too, to ask if the author's view that society 
is a community of interacting socii (pp. 269, etc.), any more than 
Plato's earlier theory, escapes the criticism that it is the theory of con- 
tract in a new guise. Plato turns the edge of criticism by regarding 
developed society as the individual's true and wider self ; but this 
explanation is hardly open to genetic psychology. 

Another subject of controversy would be the author's doctrine of 
belief, and his approval of Professor Baldwin's definition that belief is 
the "personal indorsement of reality." This theory, when applied to 
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the absolute, will have to defend itself against the charge of flippancy. 
It is, perhaps, more to the point that the absolute should indorse us 
than that we should indorse the absolute. At any rate, no half doc- 
trine is sufficient. 

But the central theme of the book is the nature of the transcendent 
and the finite. " The real," says Professor Ormond, " must always 
greatly transcend any finite experience, and there will be outlying 
regions of reality which it has not compassed, and doubtless never 
will" (p. 66). In the face of the author's repeated criticisms of 
Spencer it is impossible to translate this sentence into terms of the 
unknowable, but it is sometimes difficult to catch the precise element 
of difference. On the other hand, no position is more consistently 
developed than that the transcendent is in experience. How the tran- 
scendent can be beyond experience and at the same time in experience 
is the crux of the work. A way out of the seeming contradiction is 
suggested by the author himself, when he says that " the relative is not 
seen to be relative except when viewed as an aspect of a larger and 
profounder world " (p. 59). If the method suggested here were 
consistently adopted, the opposition between subject and object, SO' 
persistent in psychology, might be resolved and the nature of the tran- 
scendent disclosed without violation of the principle of experience. 
But retaining the opposition of subject to object, and not, as it seems 
to me, realizing the value of his own principle, Professor Ormond 
concludes that the transcendent in judging rejects the false and in 
willing rejects the bad. Referring to the " primal activity of the abso- 
lute," he says that " it becomes necessary to suppose that the act in 
which anything originates and becomes real will have a negative 
moment or aspect, in which the hypothetical opposite or inconsistent 
will be present in conception, and will be negated in an act of judg- 
ment, as false, and in an act of will, as bad" (p. 373). Here the abso- 
lute is so far from being really absolute that it adopts toward the false 
and the bad an attitude which does not do justice to our own deepest 
experiences. There is, then, no absolute, and we pass from faith to 
skepticism. And yet no such one-sided inference can legitimately be 
drawn from the breadth, scope, and insight of Professor Ormond's truly 
important work, which ought to furnish a distinct stimulus to the study 
of philosophy. s w DyDE 

Queen's University, 
Kingston, Can. 



